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ABSTRACT 

In this evaluation of the effectiveness of a 
developmental, individualized reading program in grades six, eight, 
nine, and eleven, emphasis was placed on diagnostic and prescriptive 
procedures within a laboratory setting. Interaction between students 
and teacher-counselors was on a one-to-one basis* The nine-week 
program included pretesting, individual planning conferences, six 
weeks of laboratory experience, posttesting and final evaluation 
conferences • The results showed reading rate gains to be significant 
at all four grade levels. Sixth graders gained 2.6 months in story 
comprehension and U months in paragraph comprehension. Gains in two 
sections at the other three levels were significant. Mean gains in 
vocabxilary were significant in four of the ten sections at the four 
grade levels. Complete statistical data, a list of materials and 
equipment, cost analysis, and a workshop model are included in the 
appendices . (Author/TO) 



PREFACE 

In DecQTiber, 1969, the Office of Acadanic Affairs of tixc State University 
Syston reported the results of a study by that Office of tlie roles of the four 
laboratory schools located at state universities. The conclusion of the study 
was that the central mission of the laboratory schools should becone that of 
centers of research and high risk experimexitation, sharply focused on the 
search for solutions to persistent problems in teaching and learning. 

This shift in emphasis has produced extensive research and experimenta- 
tion at P. K. Yonge Laboratory School during the past two years. Several 
projects have been completed or are presently being field tested in public 
schools. Othert^' are at various stages of planning or iniplenentation . As 
rapidly as these projects are ccnpleted, canprehensive reports will be made 
available to personnel in the state's pablic schools v*io are responsible for 
the areas of education represented by the projects. 

It is fitting that thi£> first report describes a procedure for the im- 
provCTient of reading at the middle and secondary school levels. Certainly, 
there has been no more persistent problon in teaching and learning than that 
of continuing to enhance pupils' reading proficiency as they advance through 
the elanentary and secondary school grades. 

Toother project v*iich has been completed, and will be reported soon, at- 
tacks the problon of integrating a large number of blacks into a predominantly 
v*iite high school. A unified science curriculum, developed at the Laboratory 
School, consolixiates the concepts and skills of physics, chaiiistry, and biology 
into a three-year, interdisciplinary program. Individualized chonistry and 
physics programs have been developed and field tested in a number of public 
schools, and an individualized biology program will be ready for field test- 
ing in 1972-1973. 
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A sixx:ial education project presently in prc^grcss sedcs to positively mod- 
ify social and acadaiiic teliavior of handicap[xxl clii Iciren by mecuis of a carefully 
engineered program which combines a high ratio of sTiccess to failure axix^iences 
witli inTnodiate, jxDsitive reinforconent . 7\ middle schocDl axpcrinient tests tlie 
benefits of an extended school year vdien pupils ore i:>3nTutted to vacation at 
the convenience of their families and when days cure set aside for extension of 
tlieir education experiences into the ccmmnity, w\\ere tliey learn cilx)ut and par- 
ticif)ate in governmental-political affairs, social welfare, and the economic 
life of tlie ccrrmunity. Otlier projects nearii'Kj ccni^lotion include a physics cur- 
riculum for use at tlie tentli grade level and an environmental science program 
for nintli graders. 

A major undertaking in tlie Laboratory School is tlie creation of a curricu- 
lum design which fuses career education into existing programs so that all chil- 
dren will learn about and participate in tJie uorld of work as part of their 
general education. The project, designated "F.A.I.S.," (Tlie Fusion of Applied 
and Intellectual Skills) is funded by the Division of Vocational, Technical and 
dult Education of the State Department of Education. Now in its second year, 
the elementary phase of the program is being field tested in fifteen pul^lic 
schools while middle school materials and guides are being developed at P. K. 
Yonge. Ultimately, the project will encanpass curriculum developrient and field 
testing from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 

It is hoped that the reading project reported in this document and the 
laboratory School's attempts to find solutions to otlier "persistent problems 
in teaching and learning" will prove highly beneficial to the public schools 
of the state. Further inquiries relative to any of these projects are invited. 



J. B. Hodges, Director 

P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 

and Professor of Education 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN DEVELOPMENTAL, INDIVIDUALIZED READirJG: 
7\N AI,TERNATIVE TO PERFORMANCE COTTRACTING 



The Study 

The purpose of t±iis P. K. Yonge Laboratory School investigation vas to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a developmental, individualized reading pnogram 
in grades six, eight, nine and eleven, v\^en the responsibility for growth in 
reading is given to the student. The program was planned ard directed by 
teacher-counselors and results and costs were comparod with cam^ercial perform- 
ance contracting. Einphasis was placed on diagnostic and prescriptive procedures 
within a laboratory setting. Interaction between students and teacher-counselors 
was on a one-to-one basis. 



Did It Work ? 

The study sought answers to several questions. Based upon fifteen hours 

in the laboratory distributed over six weeks, data collected before, dxxring, 

and after show the follo^yving: 

1. Which measured skills in reading were changed significantly during 
the program ? 

Reading rate gains were significant at all four grade levels. 
Mean gains ranged fron 52 to 79 words per minute, 1.5 to 2.5 
grade equivalents. 

Sixth graders gained 2«6 grade equivalents in story conpre- 
hension and four months in paragraph corprehension . Gains at 
the eighth, ninth, and eleventh grades were significant in only 
two sections. Mean gains in vocabulary were significant in 
four sections out of tein at the four grade levels. 

Since the program involved only fifteen hours of laborax:ory 
practice, spread over a period of six weeks, significant gains 
in comprehension and vocabulary were not anticipated. It is 
important that sixth graders showed a large gain in ccmprehen-- 
sion and that, overall, students were reading twenty- three 
percent faster at the end of the experiinent, with no loss in 
conpreliojision. 
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2. Did Gt:i ]d Gilts who v()Iui>txKj itj{>l i't^r t!K' piojraiu nwJ.e cr^v^-Jxr crcqress 
than tiiose re .p.iTcd" to [xirLL c"i[xit;"? ' ' " 

Voluntecir and conpulsoi^ oiroup^^ WTrro ccn[ac\re<i at :hc-? eighth 
and eleventh grade levels. In oUier grades, all pupils were 
required to participate. 

Gains in rate, caiiprehension cuxl vccabulaiy \A-u.-e sigiuiicantly 
greater for eightJi grcide volunteers t!\an fcir the cani:ulsory 
group. 7\mong eleven tli graders, die caaixilsory gi'oup did as well 
as the volunteers. It should be notocl, however*, that results at 
the eleventh grade level were not entirely valid, since six me^^' 
bers of the conpulsory group were assigned to tJie laboratory for 
ten extra hours in preparation for service as laboratory assist- 
ants. 

3 . Is there a grade level at wliich tlie approach employed in this exper- 
irent is most ef fecti\ ^e in tJie jJ^n :l•'3\ ^^rc nt of reading? 

Results were inconclusive, iranijlateci into gx'ade (Xfjivalents, 
gains in rate and ccnpirehension v.ere largest at the sixth grcuie. 
Pupils in grades eight cuid eleven, havever, made Icurger gains in 
vords per minute. Those in grades nine and eleven made good gains 
in comprehension, also. Hence, it wxild seem that this method 
can be effective at all four grade levels in which it was used. 

4. How did the initially low-cichieving students perioral durliK? the ex- 
perijT>ental period? How did this carfare with pupils in the Texarkana 
Performance Contract? ' 

Twenty-four percent of the Texarkana pupils gained one or more 
years in reading and mathonatics skills.-'- Sixty-four and six- 
tenths percent of ccmparable P. K. Yonge sbadents gained e/er a 
year iji reading rate and sixty-six and fcur-tentlis percent gained 
1.0 grade or more in reading corprehension. It should be remem- 
bered that pupils in Texarkana were elenentary school pupils; 
those in the P. K. Yonge study were middle and high school stu- 
dents. It is possible that nuiny of the Te>'iirkana students were 
more severely retardcxJ than those selected from the P. K. Yonge 
study for ccnpcirison. It should be noted, ha-;evGr, tliat these 
gains were made with fifteen hours of laboratory instruction 
spread over six weeks. The Texarkai^ pupils had an average of 
eighty hours of instruction spread over a year. 

5. How did costs corpare between P. K. Yonge ard Texarkana? 

Texarkana costs were reported as $80 for eighty hovurs of in- 
struction. 2 P. K. Yonge costs were $30 for fifteen hours of 



" 4}ducation Recaps , Noveniber, 1971, p. 1. 
2 

Performcince Contracting in Education , Education Turnkey Systems, Research 
Press, Chanpaign, Illinois, 1970, pp. 113-114. 
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instruction. On an hourly basis, tlie Texarkana cost \'^s $1.00 
corrpared $2.00 at P. K. Yonge. Under other perforniance 

contracts, estimated costs liave ranged from $50 to $500 per 
pupil. 1 

Why Inprove Reading? 

Last year, 48,789 pupils repeated grades in Florida's public schools at 
a cost of $35,528,149.00. Almost three in ten pupils entering the ninth grade 
fail to ccnplete high school. It is safe to assume that tlie single greatest 
factor in creating these deplorable conditions is the large numbcir of children 
with reading problems. 

In increasing numbers, schools over the nation are turning to private 
busiiiess in their search for solutions to children's reading problems. Busi- 
I'lesses contract with schools to increase pupil perfonrance at a specified 
level—usually one grade equivalent in a specified time, at a specified cost 
to the school district. 

This study dOTonstrates that there is, an alternative by which schools 
can get conparable or greater gains with their own resources for the sair^^^ or 
less cost. 

Why This T^proach? 
The task of reading iirprovonent was placed in the larger context of per- 
sonality development and was directed by teacher-counselors. Through a coun- 
seling relationship Ln a reading laboratory, each pupil had an opportunity to 
experience acceptance and positive regard. Bnphasis was placed on diagnostic 
reading procedures, followefl by each pupil setting his own goals and receiving 
assistance in developing an individualized program focusing on needs he con- 
sidered to be iinportant. 

• 4>erfcan - ■ Toi.tracting; A Guide for School Board Manibers and Comiunity 
leadais , NaLxoiax School Boards Association, Evanston, Illinois, 1971, pp. 68-69. 
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The project was based 0:1 thie prOTise that growth in feelin^js of self- 
vADrth, adecjuacy, and confidence are more conducive to tlie learning prcxress 
Uian tlic direct teaching of reading. When a person lias experiences that are 
positive, he views himself as adequate. VThen he fails, he ten:ls to interprot: 
tlie experience as proving his inadequacy and unworthiness. The program at 
P. K. Yonne was structured in siich a way tliat successful expcuriences were not 
left to cha.:.:e. The philosophy of tlie study is within tiie perceptual frarae 
of reference r^s presented by CotiIds (1959) ajxJ Rogers (1965) . 

There secns to be a relationship bet\^/een seif-appraisal and al^ility to 
read. Wattenburg and Clifford found in their study (1964) tliat a measure of 
the self-concept of children in kindergarten was a good predictor of reading 
achieveivient in the second grade. Lamy (1965) had similar result:s. Williams 
and Cole (1965) found a positive correlation between self -concept a\xl reading 
achievanont in sixtli graders. Brookhoover, Thonas, ard Paterson (1967) , in 
their sLx-ycar study, reix)rted a positive correlation between concept of self 
aixl acadanic achievement. Evidence is accumulating that conpetence in reading 
i-s related to the way a person perceives himself. 

It is ijiiportant that each individual maintain and/or gain confidence in 
hijnself at whatever level he is functioning. Learning to read can visual- 
ized as a process of developing a wide variety of skills along a continuum 
tliat extends throughout our lives (Rutli Stratng, 1968). Early skills include 
attention to the simple signals of utio, what, when, why, and where. More can- 
plcx skills are developed as maturity of thii^iking and organization of ideas 
are integrated into the pupil's perceptual frame of reference. The level of 
such skills can be identified and systematically improved tlirouqh a realistic 
ca^rse of action. The exper mental model at P. K. Yonge is directed toward 
this goal. 

9 

o 
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Hew Was It Done? 



The Pupils : 

There were four middle and secoidary school grade levels involved in the 
program. A total of 272 pupils in ten classes participated. 

Sixty sixth graders fron two sections participated. All were required 
to attend the laboratory. Group A was assigned to the laboratory while Group 
B participated in a developfnental , teacher-directed program in the classroom. 
Group B then participated in the laboratory program. The performance of Group 
B in the classroan was compared with the performance of Groups A and B in the 
laboratory. 

At the eighth grade level, the progress of twenty-nine students required 
to attend was cotpared with twenty- four who volunteered to participate. 

i'AQti v-four ninth grade students frcm three sections were required to par- 
tic ipaw in the program. Progress of the three sections was compared. 

In the eleventh grade, forty- six students frcm two sections were volunteer 
participants and twenty-nine students fron the third section were required to 
participate in the program. Progress of the three sections was ccrpared. Sam- 
pling techniques are described in Appendix I. 

The Staff ; 

The program was staffed by a half-tiroe teacher-counselor and a third-time 
graduate assistant, both trained in developi>ental reading laboratory procedures. 
In addition, several eleventh grade students assisted in the laboratory after 
they had corpleted the program and had been given additional special training. 

The Place : 

The laboratory was located in the school library and equipped with a variety 
of media such as cards, folders, programnned readers, tapes, pacers, and other 
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nxxrhonical devices. Materials ranging from low elatientary to college level 
were rriade accessible. Carrels, tables, and chairs v.»ere placed informally for 
comfort c'lnd mimiinum disturl:ance. (Sources and costs of materials and txiuipnont 
used in the program aire listed in Appendix II.) 

The Program : 

The nine-week program included pre-testing, individual planning conferences, 
six weeks of Iciboratory experience, post-testing, and final evaluation confer- 
ences. 

At the beginning of the program, all students in grades eight, nine, and 
eleven v;ere given pre- tests using the Diagnostic Reading Test (lYiggs) - Upper 
Level - Form A. Sixth graders were given the Diagnostic Reading Test - Lovabt 
Level - Form A. (Other evaluation instruments used are listed in Appendix II • ) 

After initial testing, the teacher -counselors scheduled individual con- 
ferences to provide an opportunity for each student to look realistically at 
himself as a reader. An interpretation of his reading test scores \vas given 
on the basis of percentile ranks within his present grade placement. Goal- 
::setting by the student was encouraged and the responsibility for gro\>rth in 
reading skills was given him. He was assisted in developing an individualized 
program focusing on needs he felt were important. These might include areas 
of strength as well as weaknesses. There was no set curriculum eind no grades. 
Care was exercised to prevent any student frcm developing a sense of failure. 

During the sLx-weeks laboratory experience, the teacher-counselors pro- 
vided continuous guidelines for tlie effective use of materials and metliods 
needed to implor^ent change. Students corrected their own ansu^ sheets and 
charted progress daily. Close cooTnunication with the student regarding his 
progress was maintained through personal contacts in the laboratory and writ- 
ten responses in his folder. 
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After fifteen hours in the laboratory; spread ovt^r a period of six \>;eeks; 
post-tests were given, using the Diagnostic Reading Test - Form C (Upper Level 
for grades eight, nine, and eleven and Lower Level for grade six) . Group B 
sixth graders used Fonn D (Upper Level) after treatment. One volunteer group 
of eleventh graders used Fomi D (Upper Level) after treatn^t. 

In addition, each student corpleted a progress report ard self -evaluation. 
One class each of sixtli, eighth, and ninth graders corpleted the GHD Scale, an 
attitude toward rpading scale developed at P. K. Yonge (;^pendix III) . EXuring 
a final individual conference, the teacher-counselor and student evaluated the 
student's gains in reading achieven^nt and his success in assuming the respon- 
sibility for improving reading skills. 

Classroon teachers were encouraged to be in the laboratory with their stu- 
dents. They did not assign matej:ials nor becane involved in student programs 
except to act as catalysts. Attendance provided an opportunity for teachers 
to observe attitudes, work habits, aiid peer relationshi.ps as well as laboratory 
activities. Sane teachers participated in their own programs of self -improvement 
in the more cotplex skills of reading., working along with the students. Model- 
ing behavior of teachers who chose to p^ticipate in the program was a positive 
influence. 

What Do The Data Show? 

In analyzing test results, arithmetic means were calculated for rate, story 
conprehension, paragraph conprehension, and vocabulary for each section at each 
grade level and for the sections combined by grade. In addition, means for word 
recognition were calculated for sixth graders. 

For testing significance of differences, change scores were used for each 
individual. Since there was a significant correlation between initial and final 
performance, socres could be calculated as the ratio of the mean difference to 
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its stcindard error. While this meant fewer degrees of freedon, the standard 
error was reduced through using all possible correlations between pre- and 
post- test scores. 

Since grade equivalent tables were not given with the test manual, these 
were estimated. Corresponding percentile ranks were examined for score equiv- 
alents in grades below and above the one of interest. These indicated reading 
rate differences of only ten or twelve words per minute per year, so a more 
conservative procedure was followed. It was assumed that growth was uniform 
and linear for preceding years and that the score representing the fiftieth 
percentile, divided by one less tlian the grade level, represented one year of 
grcwth. Changes were then divided by this figure to estimate growth as a grade 
equivalent. Alliances were made for the time of year in which the section par- 
ticipated in the reading laboratory. 

In estimating grade equivalents of rate changes, pre-test means for grades 
six, eight, nine, and eleven were conpared as to reading rate and changes were 
estimated as the "normal" growth rate for P. K. Yonge students. The method used 
to ccmpare changes by equivalent percentile ranks at different grade levels gave 
10 to 12 words per minute as a grade equivalent. The P. K. Yonge "normal" growtli 
rate was 14 to 15 words per minute between grades six and eleven. Using the 
procedure described above yielded 25 to 32 words per minute as one grade equiv- 
alent. 

A similar procedure was used to estimate grade equivalent for changes in con- 
prehension and vocabulary. 

Besides reporting pre- anci post-test mean raw scores (words per minute or 
number of correct answers) initial and final percentile ranks are related to the 
respective means. Changes are listed as differ^cnces in raw scores (words per 
minute or number of correct answers), in i^ercentile ranks, and in grade equivalents. 
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Mso reported are t values (the ratio of the statistic to the standard error) , 
whether the changes are significant, and if so, the level of significance. 

In addition to the tests for sicmificance of differences where single ccm- 
parisons are made, Scheffe's procedure vas used for estiinating confideiice inter- 
vals v*iere two or more conparisons were made or vAiere corparisons were made for 
conbined groups. Those differences were accepted as significant where the con- 
fidence interval did not include zero. When more than one ccmparison is made, 
t values must be adjusted. Several procedures are available. The one developed 
by Schef fe was used because it applies when there are unequal numbers in the 
varj.ous groups being ccnpared. 

Grade Six ; 

One of the two sections in grade six was used as a control for the otliex 
group and later for itself v*ien pupils fron this group went to the laboratory. 
Test results are reported in TalDle 1. All pre and post means of reading rates 
were above the sixtieth percentile for sixth graders. The post means ranged 
fron the seventy-fifth to ninety-fifth percentiles. Most of the other means 
were initially below the fiftieth percentile and only five of fifteen post-test 
means were above the fiftietJi percentile. 

On rate, the three groups made significant gains; the control group at tlio 
.05 level and the two experimental groups at tJie .01 level. The gains of each 
experimental group significantly exceeded the gain of the control group. Using 
Scheffe's procedure, the ninety-five percent confidence intervals are 7.46 to 
51.22 and 10.50 to 55.50 for differences in gain of 29.37 between experimental 
group one and the control group and 33.15 between experimental group two and 
the control. 

On paragrafAi corprehension, both experimental groups made gains significant 
at the .01 level. The control group change was not significant. The difference 
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in change betwcxm tlie conbined o-xperim^^ntal groups and the control group was 
1.94. This has a ninety-five prxcent confidence interval of .32 to 3.56 and 
is a significant difference. 

Both experiniental groups and the two ccmbined made gains on v/ord recog- 
nition significant at the .05 and .01 levels. The apparent chiange of the con- 
trol group was not significant. I'^hile differences in gains seemed to favor 
the experimental groups, they were not significant as the ninety-five percent 
confidence interval ranged from -.42 to 3.24. 

On story corprehension, all three groups gained beyond the .01 level. 
Using Scheffe^s procedure, ninety-five percent confidence intervals for dif- 
ferences in gains would te as follov>/s: 

Groups Differences Confidence Interval 

II - I -1.61 (-3.12, -.10) 

II - C -.50 . (2.62, -.40) 

I - C -1.11 (-2.05, 1.05) 

I + II - C .30 (-.86, 1.46) 

Hence, the only sicjnificant difference in a-nount of change is tetween experi- 
mental 'group II aixl experimental group I. 

When all scores, axcept those for rate, are combined, the gain of the con- 
trol group is significant at the .05 level. Both experimental groups gained 
beyond tlie .01 level. This was also true of the experimental groups ccmbined. 

When n3.nety-f ive percent confidence intervals are estal:»lisheci for the dif- 
ference in gains, results are as folla^7s: 

Groups Differences Confidence Interval 

II - I .58 (-3.24, 6.64) 
II - C 6.73 (1.17, 11.51) 
I - C 6.15 (0.70, 10.58) 
I + II - C 6.42 (2.10, 9.82) 
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The two expeL-imantal groups were not significantly different fron each other 
but both individually and combined, their gains significantly exceeded that of 
the control group. 

TABLE 1 

GRADE SIX 
PRE AND POST SCORES 
DIAGNOSTIC READING TEST, LOWER LEVEL 
TWD EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS AND a-E CONTROL GROUP 



CONTROL 



EXPERIMENTAL I 



EXPERIMENTAL II 



RATE 



PARAGRAPH 
COMPREHENSION 



WORD 

RECOGNITICN 



VOCABULARY 



STORY 

COMPREHENSION 





RAW 
SCORE 


G.E.-'- 


P.R.2 


RAW 
SCORE G.E.I 


P R 2 


RAW 
SCORE G.E.-"- 


P P 2 


Pre 225.81 




63 


238.10 




69 


245.533 




74 


Post 246.443 




75 


288.10 




93 


299.31 




95 


Chanc,e 


20.63 


.8 


12 


50.00 


2.5 


24 


53.78 


2.5+ 


21 


t 


2.20 






6.04 






6.03 






P 


<.05 






<.001 






<.O01 






Pre 


29.08 




38 


27.33 




31 


29.50 




40 


Post 


29.66 




41 


29.88 




42 


32.00 




53 


Change 


.58 


.1 


3 


2.55 


.4 


11 


2.50 


.4 


13 


t 


.53 






2.00 






2.99 






P 


n.s. 






.05 






<.01 






Pre 


19.38 




22 


18.55 




16 


20.32 




28 


Post 


20.79 




30 


21.07 




32 


23.54 




48 


Change 


1.41 


.6 


8 


2.52 


1.0 


16 


3.22 


1.3 


20 


t 


.98 






3.42 






6.50 






P 


n.s. 






<..01 






<.001 






Pre 


36.26 




34 


36.97 




38 


35.37 




31 


Post 


35.37 




30 


37.87 




42 


37.81 




41 


Change 


-.89 


-.1 


-4 


.90 


.1 


4 


2.44 


.2 


10 


t 


-.62 






1.09 






2.77 






P 


n.s. 






n.s. 






.01 






Pre 


7.27 




43 


6.37 




34 


9.73 




69 


Post 


9.73 




70 


9.94 




72 


11.69 




85 


Change 


2.46 


2.4 


27 


3.57 


3.5 


38 


1.96 


2.0 


16 


t 


6.46 






3.28 






3.97 






P 


<.001 






<.01 






<.001 







Grade Equivalent 
2 

Percentile Rank 
3 . 

Differences in iteans because of student v^o vdthdrew fron school 
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Table 1 also shows percentile ranks for various jtKsans and estinvites of 
grade equivalents of change scores. These are based upon a comixu'ison of scores 
for the same percentile ranks on the grade five nc)nns and considering the dif- 
ference in point value for the same percentile rai-ik as one grade equivalent. 

The most striking changes vsere in reading rate where the e:<i>2iriniental 
groups gained about 2.5 grade equivalents conpared with .8 for tlie control 
group. These are conservative estimates as a high proportion (over tlu-ee-f ifths) 
of the experimental pupils made the top possil^le score of 330 words por minute 
on the test. 

Since small differences — one or two responses — could mean a change of one 
grade equivalent, subscores in vocabulary and canpreliension should be viewed 
with caution. It is true that eleven caiparisons shaA^ real or apparent gains. 
On total the control group showed an estimated grade equivalent i.ncrease of 
about two months — which would be normal growth tetween tlie tuo tests. The two 
experimental groups, however, made estimated increases of seven and eight months 
in the same period. 

Grade Eight : 

One section of grade eight consisted of volunteers only. All pupils in 
the other section were required to attei-d. The volunteers had an initial read- 
ing rate much higher than the conpulsory group — 290 words per minute verus 238 
words per minute, corresponding to tJie eightieth and the sixtietli percentiles 
respectively. Part of this difference could be that the ccmpulsory group at- 
tended the laboratory in the fall and the volunteers in the sprJjig. Ha>7ever, 
both groups made substantial gains. The reading rate of the volunteer group 
at the end of the experinient was 381 words per minute v^ich placed that group 
in the ninty-fifth percentile. The reading rate of the corpulsory group in- 
creased to 299 words per minute— the eighty-fourth percentile. On ccmpre^iension 
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and vocabulary, with one exception, mean scores were at or above the fiftieth 

percentile on both pre- and post- tests. Test results are reported in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

GRADE EIGHT 
PRE AND POST SCORES 
DIAGNOSTIC READING TEST, UPPER LEVEL 
1VD EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS — Offi COMPULSORY, OSE VOLUNTEER 



RATE 



STORY 



PARAGRAPH 



VOCABULARY 



COMPUISORY 





RAW 
SCORE 


8A 

g.eA p.r.'^ 


RAW 
SCORE 


Pre 


238.26 


60 


284.78 


Post 


299.76 


84 


381.35 


Change 


61.50 


1.8 24 


96.57 


t 


5.00 




10.31 


P 


<.001 




<.001 


Pre 


10.56 


56 


12.72 


Post 


10.75 


57 


13.36 


Change 


.19 


.1 1 


.64 


t 


.18 




.17 


P 


n.s. 




n.s. 


Pre 


10.50 




12.35 


Post 


8.15 




13.35 


Change 


-2.35 


-1.5 


1.00 


t 


-5.04 




1.82 


P 


<.001 




n.s. 


Pre 


26.96 


54 


26.96 


Post 


25.96 


51 


31.20 


Change 


-1.00 


-.3 -3 


4.24 


t 


.89 




3.27 


P 


>.20 




<.01 



VOLUNTEER 
8B 



G.E. 



3.0 



.3 



.6 



1.0 



P.R. 



80 
95 
15 



72 
78 
6 



54 
70 
16 



The 61.50 words per minute mean gain for the ccnpulsory group was 5.00 times 
its standard error. The 96.57 words per minute mean gain for the volunteers was 
ten times its standard error. Botli of these values have a probability close to 
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zero. When the groups were conbined, they made a mean gain of 11 .9^ per 
minute. This has a t of 5.83, also witli a probability very close to zero. The 
35.07 VNords per minute by v^Mch the volunteers exceeded the corpulsori' grcxip vas 
significant at the .05 level. 

Neither group cl-ianged significantly on story conprehcnsion. 

On the vocabulary subtest, the volunteers gained 4.24 against -1.04 (a 
loss) for the compulsory group. The volunteer change was significant at the 
.01 level. The compulsory group did not have a significant cliango. Tlie dif- 
ference in change, 5.28, was significant in favor of the voluntGiers at tlie .01 
level. On paragraph meaning, the compulsory group lost 2.33 points, significant 
at the .01 level. The volunteers had an apparent increase of 1.00 which was not 
significant. The difference in changes, 3.33, gave a t of 4.66, significant be- 
yond .001 favoring the volunteers. 

When three subtests of vocabulary, story corprehension, and paragraph can- 
prehension were conbined, the following changes were found to have occurred: 





Mean Change; 


St. Err. 


t 


E 


Volunteers Group 


5.88 


1.74 


3.3B 


.01 


Ccmpulsory Group 


-3.16 


1.32 


2.39 


.05 


Difference 


8.59 


2.18 


3.94 


.001 



Thus.f the volunteers made^ a significant gciin, the compulsory group a significant 
drop, and the differential change of 8.59 favored the volunteers with a prob- 
ability of .001. 

The ccmpulsory group increased 61.5 words per minute in reading rate. This 
was the equivalent of 1.8 grades using the system described. The volunteers, 
starting six months later and with a higher initial rate, nevertheless, gained 
96.6 words per minute, the equivalent of at least 3.0 years, and 1.2 years more 
than the other group. 
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On vcxrabulairy, the volunteers went up one year vA^ile the other group dropped 
eibout three months. 
Grade Nine : 

The three ninth grade groups were corpulsory. Initial reading rates were 
relatively high. Means varied frcm 267 words per minute to 282 words per minute 
corresponding to the seventy-first to seventy-sixth percentiles. On the post- 
test, rates ranged fron 301 words per minute to 370 words per minute, mean words 
per minute corresponding to the eighty- third to ninety-fifth percentiles. 

Mean cotprehension and vocabilary scores were near the fiftieth percentile 

on both pre- and post-tests. Chaxtges in corprehension and vocabulary were small. 

Test results on all areas are found in Table 3 . 

TABLE 3 

GRADE NINE 
PRE AND POST SCORES 
DIAGNOSTIC READING TEST, UPPER LEVEL 
THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS — • ALL CCMPULSORY 

GROUP I GROUP II GROUP III 



RATE 



STOPy 

COMPREHENSION 



PARAGRAPH 
COMPREHENSICN 



VOCABULARY 





RAW -, 
SCORE G.E.-^ 


2 

P.R. 


RAW 
SCORE 


CE.-"- 


2 


RAW 
SCORE ( 


r» 17 1 


P.R 


Pre 281.69 


76 


267.45 




71 


276.55 




75 


Post 369.61 


95.5 


300.93 




83.5 316.62 




88 


Change 


87.92 2.3 


19.5 


33.48 


.9 


12.5 


40.07 


1.0 


13 


t 


4.68 




2.40 






4.08 






P 


<.001 




<.05 






<.001 






Pre 


11.96 


51. 


10.63 




42 


11.48 




48 


Post 


11.65 


49' 


11.04 




44 


11.96 




51 


Cliange 


-.31 -.2 


-2 


1.41 


.9 


2 


.48 


.3 


3 


t 


-.54 




5.27 






.72 






P 


n.s. 




<.001 




n.s. 






Pre 


11.18 




10.30 






11.28 






Post 


12.22 




9.86 






11.00 






Change 


1.04 .7 




-.44 


-.3 




-.28 


-.2 




t 


1.31 




-1.44 






-.54 






P 


<.30 n.s. 




n.s. 






n.s. 






Pre 


30.89 


53 


30.26 




51 


28.24 




43 


Post 


31.66 


56 


27.72 




41 


33.76 




62 


Change 


.77 .7 


3 


-2.54 


-,9 


-10 


5.52 


1.7 


19 


t 


.10 




1.96 






4.35 






P 


n.s. 




<.10 


n.s. 




<.001 
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All three groups made gains in rate \^ch were statistically significant. 
The 87.92 words per minute increase for group I had a t of 4.68, significant 
beyond the .001 level. When the three groups were canbined, the mean gain was 
54.24 words per minute with a t of 3.71, significant at the .001 level. 

Only group II made a significant gain in story corprehension. Group III 
increased 5.52 on vocabulary score. This change had a t of 4.35, significant 
at the .001 level. When comprehension scores were combined, the probability 
of the resulting mean gain was between .10 and .05, hence not significant. 

The table also shows percentile ranks for the various means as well as es- 
timate of change translated into grade equivalents. At this level, corparisons 
between the same percentile ranks with grades below and above gave grade equiv- 
alents in which the differences were extresnely small. This is a weakness of 
the grade equivalent as a measure of either status or change among high school 
pupils. To get a more realistic estdjrate, scores were divided by the years in 
school up to the time of testing, and the quotient used as one grade equivalent. 
This assumes a linear relationship fran year to year. 

Mean gains on reading rate, expressed as grade equivalents, varied from .9 
to 2.3. When the three groups were combined, the gain was 1.6 grade equivalents. 

Other gains were mcdest. Group II gained .9 of a grade equivalent on story 
ccnprehension. Group I increased .7 on paragraph canprehension and on vocabu- 
lary. Group III went up 1.7 grade equivalents on vocabulary. 

When the three groups were ccnbined, tliere was no change in grade equiva- 
lent on paragraph corprehension (.03) . Story cotprehension showed an apparent 
climb of .4 equivalents. The significant increase in vocabulary was equivalent 
to .5 grade. 
Grade Eleven : 

The eleventh graders performed saivewliat better on conprehension and vocab- 
ulary, than did tlie eighth or ninth graders, though by no means as well as they 
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did on reading rate. Orily one of t:\>A?l\'e initial means belav the fiftietl'i 
percentile aj-d none of the post means u'as bela.v tlie fiftieth percentile. IX^elve 
mecins were above the seventieth pierce: itile and four exceeded tlic eiglitieth per- 
centile. Table 4 presents the total results. 

TABLE 4 

GRADE ELEVEN 
PRE AND POST SCOl^^ 
DIAGNOSTIC RE?a3ING TEST, UPPER LEVEL 
IVjO EXPERIMELNTAI. groups ONE COMPULSORY, CME V0LU^7^ARY 

GROUP I GROUP II GROUP III 

COMI^ULSORY - FORM C VOKWrARY - FORM C VOLUNTARY - FORM D 

RAW IV\W I^W 

SCOPE G.E.-^ P.R."^ SCOR}^ G.E. P.R. SCORE G.E. P.R. 



RATE 



STORY 

COMPREHENSION 



PARAGRAPH 
COMPREHENSION 



VOCABULARY 



Pre 331.04 




87 


312.74 




81 




298.82 




76 


:'ost 387.93 




96.5 


370.04 




94. 


5 


397.56 




97 


Change 


56.89 


1.9 


9.5 


57.30 


i.9 


13. 


6 


98.74 


3.3 


11 


t 


4.13 






6.96 








7.29 






P 


<.001 






<.001 








<.001 






Pre 


13.00 




43 


16.04 




74 




15.05 




63 


Post 


14.21 




54 


16.43 




78 




16.75 




81 


Change 


1.21 


.9 


11 


.39 


.3 


4 




1.70 


1.1 


18 


t 


1.63 






.91 








2.73 






P 


n.s. 






n.s. 








<.01 






Pre 


14.50 






15.13 








16.45 






Post 


14.14 






13.39 








16.84 






Change 


-.36 


-.2 




-1.74 - 


-1.1 






.39 


.2 




t 


-.65 






-2.27 








1.31 






P 


n.s. 






<.05 








n.s. 






Pre 


42.48 




64 


44.35 




70 




46.55 




76 


Post 


46.51 




76 


44.80 




71 




45.33 




73 


Charsge 


4.03 


.9 


12 


.45 


.1 


1 




-1.22 


-.3 


-3 


t 


3.40 






.62 








-1.13 






P 


<.01 






n.s. 








n.s. 







Two groups took Form C of the post- test. One was a volunteer group; the 
other cc3Tipulsory. The third group, also volunteer, took Form D as the post- test. 
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Ml three groups had relatively high initial mean rcadiiKf rates --f rem 299 
vrords per minute for group III to 313 for group II to 331 for group r. . All of 
these were above the seventy-fifth percentile and two were above tho eightieth 
percentile* Despite a higher beginning rate, all groups substantially increased 
their rates while in the laboratory, ending with mean rates of 370 to 397 words 
per minute. Th'=^^.e approximated or exceeded the ninety-fifth parcenta.le. The t 
values for the strong advances made in reading rate — 56.89, 57.30, aiid 98.74 
words per minute— were all significant beyond the .OCl level. 

The changes between voluntary ard corpulsory groups on Form c: \';e:i:e almost 
identical. Confidence intervals for differences din changes are as follo^vs: 
Groups Differences 95% Co nfidence Int erval 

Form D - Form C (Vol.) 41.44 (11.61, 71 .27) 

Form D - Form C (Conp.) 41.85 (12.02, 71.68) 

Hence, both differences in amount of change are significant. 

When two C groups were ccmbined, the mean gain of 57.07 was significant 
beyond the .001 level. When all groups were conbined, the mean gain of 70.02 
was significant beyond the .001 level. 

The real gains in rate were accorpanied by one significant ard two apparent 
gains in story conprehension. Tlie groups post- tested with Foot C had apparent 
gains of 1.21 and .39. The group post-tested with Fonn D increased 1.70, sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. On the paragraph meaning, the C groups dropped 
1.02 points, significant at the .01 level. The Fonn D group did not increase 
significantly. 

On Form C, one group made a gain on vocabulary significant at the .01 
level. When the two C groups were conbined, the advance of 2.49 was signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. The Form D group had an apparent loss. 

Grade equivalents for changes were estimated the same u^dy for- gr^ade eleven 
as for grades eight and nine. Reading rates went up 1.9 grades for both C groups 
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and 3.3 for the D group. Form D is believed to be somewhat easier than Form C 
and hence may give an inflated estimate of gain in rate and ccmprehension. 
Story conprehension equivalent gains were .9, .3, and l.l. The two C groups 
gained .6 grade equivalents:;. The three conloined gained .7. 

The cotpalsory group went up .9 grade equivalents in vocabulary. When 
the C groups wexe ccsnbined, the gain was equivalent to five months. The ccm~ 
pulsory group outgained the volunteers by 3.58 points in vocabulary signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. 

Between Grade Canparisons ; 

Unweighted pre and post means are shown in Table 5 by grade level for 
rate, total corprehension, and vocabulary. 

TABLE 5 

UNWEIGHITO MEANS FOR HEADING RATE, 
'lOTAL COMPREHENSION, AND VOCABULARY BY GRADES 

RATE TOTAL COMPREHENSICN VOCABULARY 



GRADE 


PRE 


POST 


PRE 


POST 


PRE 


POST 


6 


241.82 


293.71 


* 


* 


* 


* 


8 


264.02 


340.56 


23.07 


22.80 


26.96 


28.58 


9 


274.56 


328.72 


22.28 


22.91 


29.80 


31.05 


11 


314.20 


385.18 


30.06 


30.59 


44.46 


45.56 



On the rate pre- test mean, there was a steady increase fran grade to 
grade. Because of the large gain made by the eighth grade, thier post-test 
mean exceeded that of the ninth grade. 

On total ccnprehension, changes were slight. Means for grades e-'ght and 
nine were very similar both by grade level and by pre- and post- testing. The 



Sixth grade test was so different fron the form used in grades eight, 
nine and eleven that no corparison would make sense. 
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eleventh graders par-forn'^<-; ,,vch .'.v.tter rh^io either gi-ale -iqlu: . >r ni,-. ■ 
showed only a arall clifforer,cr, ix-.-.,^i-. >ire- ard LDOst-tostlri^- . 

On vocabulary, means increased consistently by gi-ade level. Lik.-\v,x:, 
all three grades sho-.ved positive changes over the expei-im^^ite . paricx-L 

When changes are ccmpared by grade level as shown in Table 6, i n^rMr os 
iii reading rate are most striking. With fifteen hours in the lal:orab;.r: cUs- 
tr,lbuted over six weeks, mean gains ranged frm 51.9 to 79.0 v;Drds p?.v .o.inute 
with an unweighted mean increase of 63.7. with the exception of grade n.uv., 
which went up 1.4 grade equivalents, the other grades ..ained ovar two g..ade 
equivalents with a mean gain of 2.]. for the four grades canbined. 

TABLE 6 

SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN GK\DES IN 
SCORES MiD GRADE EQUIVALENTS 



GRADE 


RATE 
Score G.E. 


STORY 
COMPREHENSION 
Score G.E. 


PARAGRAPH 
Ca«IPREHENSICN 
Score G.E. 


rmxiNiTKssi 

Score G.E. 


V(\:i\EL-IARY 
JCCiX: G.E. 


6 


51.9 


2.5 


2.77 


2.7 


2.52 


.4 


2.86 1.2 


i.tW .15 


8 


79.0 


2.1 


.42 


.2 


-.68 


-.4 




1.^2 .35 


9 


53.8 


1.4 


.53 


.3 


.10 


.1 




.50 


11 


70.0 


2.3 


1.10 


.8 


-.57 


-.4 




.25 


Unweighted 
Means 


63.7 


2.i 


1.21 


1.0 


.34 


-.1 


2.86 1.2 


...''•^ .35 



Of equal interest is the question of what happened to compral.ens: or. oE 
mterial as rates increased, in tv^ grades, eight and nine, increase.. :r grade 
equivalent of .2 and .3 aie not teyond iK^nnal growth expectation of .i5 ;o .2 
for the period between testing. However, in grades eleven am si^, g^dr.. in 
story coT^^rehension were the e^ivalent of eight miths and of two year... seven 
months. Overall, the unweighted mean change vas the (^ivalent of grcrt.!. oxferi- 
enced in one year. 
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Paragraph conprehension results were almost unchanged. 

Vocabulary scores represented grovNTth expected in about one-third of a 
year. Normal expectation would be about half this amount. 

The word recognition section occurred only on the sixth grade text. 
Here the gain was a solid 1.2 grade equivalents. 

What Does This Mean? 

The Average Pupil ; 

In less technical language vtot do these results mean? If there were an 
"average" student, what would happen to him as he went t-iirough the laboratory 
program? A study of the two graphs and Table 5 helps to answer these questions. 

The first chart shows that the average sixth grader is reading about 242 
words per minute before entering the laboratory program. The typical eleventh: 
grader would be reading 314 words per minute. The graph shows that there is a 
regular increase fron grade to grade in reading rate. Since P. K. Yonge has a 
relatively low turncver and dropout rate, these differences canjiot be attributed 
to loss of poorer students. They represent the normal growth in rate to be ex- 
pected with regular classroon procedures. Chart one shows that although tlie 
seventh grade was not tested, the rate of increase seems constant frcm grades 
six through grade nine. There is practically no change in the slope of the line. 
Fran grade nine through grade eleven, the line is a little steeper, indicating 
a slightly more rapid growth in reading rate. Overall, however, the average 
P. K. Yonge papil will gain about 14 to 15 words per minute each year in his 
reading rate. This is slightly more than differences between rates for corre- 
sponding percentile ranks for consecutive grades reported in the 1967 Diagnostic 
Reading Test Norms of 10 to 12 words per minute. 

Now vjhat happens to him vihen he goes into the laboratory for diagnosis, a 
planned program to increase his skill, fifteen hours practice distributed over 
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six weeks and a final evaluation of his progress. Chart 2 shows the avirage 
sixth grader is now reading aboit like the average P. K. Yonge tenth grader 
who has not received the specicd instruction. Eighth and ninth grac^ers—the 
average ones— are reading at or beyond the rate of average P. K. Yonge twelfth 
graders. The eleventh graders are reading at the rate of the aveirage college 
jvanior or senior. 



CHART 1 
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PRE M<!D POST MEANS 
READING PATE AND TOTAL COMPREHENSION 



WORDS 
PER 
MINUTE 




TOTAL 
COMPREHENSION 
SCORE 



SIX 



SEVEN 



EIGHT NINE 
GRADE 



TEN 



ELEVEN 



27 



23 



WORDS 
PER 
MINUTE 



CHART 2 

PRE AND POST MEANS 
READING RATE GRADES 
SIX, EIGHT, NINE, AND ELEVEN 




PRE 



POST 



TEST 
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It rnust be remembered t±Lat P. K. Yonge stixients were reading, on the average, 
above the test medians for their grade level. Hence, sane reijression effect 
might cause data to shcM less tlian actual gains. Despite this, the average pupil 
participating in the experimental program, in terms of typical grovvrth to be ex- 
pected in the laboratory School as part of noimul development, advanced uiore 
than four years in his reading rate. On the v^iole, reading rates for those in- 
volved in the test went frcm about 274 v/ords per minute to 337 \>jords per minute, 
a gain of about 63 vvords per minute. This is a twenty-three percent increase. 
This means that pupils can cover material like that used in the test at a rate 
twenty- three percent faster than they could before they went into the laboratory. 
They can cover, in the same time period, frcen a fifth to a fourth more material. 
They could do a project in greater depth in the same time. They could do another 
course if they were carrying four which required this kird of reading. They 
could read five books for rf=K:reational readir^ in the time nav required for four. 

The question might be raised, "What good is it to read faster if they com- 
prehend less?" Anybody can skim material and seana to increase rate. 7\n exami- 
nation of total ccmprehension scores indicates that there was a vers' slight 
apparent loss for the eighth graders and small gains for ninth an^ eleventli 
graders. For the three grades canbined, there was a modest positive change in 
ccmprehension scores. The sixth grade test v;as not conparable to the test given 
in the other grades. However, significant gains were made by both sixth grade 
groups on paragraph comprehension, v^rd recognition, story ccmprehension and by 
one group on vocabulary. When all four of tliese are canbined, the gain is 
about three- fourths of a grade equivalent. So the question raised can be 
answered—the increase in rate is achieved without loss in conprehension . 
Ccnprehension may even be slightly increased. It definitely increased with 
sixth graders. At the same time there was a snail, real gain in vocabulary. 
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The Be lew Average Pupil ; 

;^cording to EHucation Recap s, No\'ember, 1971, on the Texarkana study, 
"only twenty-four percent of the sf jdents made the target level of one or irore 
years growth in reading and math." Hovv do P. K. Yonge results conpare witJi 
this ratlier disappointing Texarkana record after one year of performance con- 
tracting? To help ansv.'er this question, pupils at P. K. Yonge \-jho performed 
belcw the fortieth percentile for the school or \vho were a year or nore beloiv 
grade level on the test norms were selected by pre scores for each subtest and 
changes v;ere studied. 

On reading rate, 64 of 99 or 64.6 percent gained 1.0 or more grade equiva- 
lents. Many pupils made gains of 3.0 grade equivalents or more (24 or 24.2 
percent) . Of equal interest is the question of how rate changes and ccaxprehen- 
sion changes were related. Eighty-seven or 66.4 percent of those selected as 
below grade level made gains of 1.0 grade equivalents or nore in ccmprehension. 

On vocabulary, the results were less impressive. Only 31,8 percent made 
gains of one year or nore. 

It should be rema-.ibered t>at these changes occurred over an eight or nine 

week interval between testincf with different forms of the test. In tlie Lnterval, 

pupils spent fifteen hours over a six-weeks period in laboratory practice. This 

should be ccnpared to the Texarkana change over an interval of cne year. 

TABLE 7 

DISTRIBUTION OF CHiAT^c^^S FOR STODENTS BELOW FORTIETH 
PERCENTILE OR 0^E GRADE EQUn-ALENT BELOW GRADE lEVLT, 

R^l^ STORY COMl^REHENSION VOCABULARY CCMBINED COMPREHENSION 

0--9 1-0 '^P Loss 0-.9 1.0 up Loss 0-.9 1.0 up Loss 0-.9 ~1.0 up " 

2 18 14 



18 14 



6 


1 


3 


12 


3 


8 


36 


8 


18 


6 


8 


1 


5 


12 


4 


4 


8 


12 


8 


12 


9 


5 


11 


19 


9 


6 


24 


18 


26 


15 


11 


0 


9 


21 


2 


8 


19 


_5 


_6 


11 


TOTALS 


7 


28 


64 


18 


26 


87 


43 


58 


44 


PER- 




28.3 














CENTS 


7.1 


64.6 


13.7 


19.8 


66.4 


29.6 


40.0 


31.8 



What Mditional Research Is Needed? 

It should be ranembered that with the exception of one sixth grade group 
vdiich served as a control group — and a good control since it r-aci 'oecn randonly 
assigned and since it received a comparable amount of reading instruction by 
cinother n^thod for the same length of tin>3 as those in the a^qx^rinuntal group — 
none of the other sections can be considered to have participated in a "true" 
experimrint. However, these others might be viewed as a ccmbination of insti- 
tutional cycle and time series designs. While the results are gratifying to 
those involved, it is possible that sane of the gravrtli could be attributed to the 
"Hawthorne" effect, Furth^, there are many questions suggested and not an- 
swered by the first year of wrk in the laboratory. 

It is not known whether 'che fjicreased reading skills persist after pupils 
are several weeks or months a^ay fvon the laboratory. It would be desirable to 
find out vAiether gains vvDuld continue to increase if the laboratory period were 
longer, for exairple, twelve weeks instead of six. Should this be true, after 
vjhat length of time might a plateau be reached following which furtlier labora- 
tory time would not be econanically beneficial? Also, \'hat would happen to 
perfonnance if pupils went to the laboratory daily instead of on alternate days? 
Ihose students v*io later became laboratory assistants did ttiis and seeroad to 
make scmewhat greater gains than others v However, they volunteered for this 
assignnent and there were only a few of them. 

Would those pupils, especially the third of the initial lot^z achievers, \^*lo 
did not make substantial gains at the end of the regular laboratory period gain 
if they went through a second, or if necessary, a third cycle? Would a longer 
period in the laboratory result in vocabulary gains more nearly ccnparable to 
thosr- in rate and ccciprehension observed in the shorter period? Do clianges in 
rate, caipreiiension, and vocabulary persist at the same levels over time? To 
answer many of these questions, true experimental designs are needed. 
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While soTve evidence was collected the first year on attitudes tcvard read- 
ing and toward the reading laboratory, it would be desirable to do systeratic 
pre- and post-testing of participants to assess possible changes. Obviously, 
it is not very useful to iJTprove reading skills if in the process the persons 
involved have their urge to read weakened instead of strengthened. Tt would 
seen that unobtrusive measures such as library records before and after the 
laboratory might suppleiaent attitude tests. 

Since the tests used did not measure all pupils involved, especially in 
the sixth grade, it would be desirable to use other tests so that all pupils 
can be measured before and after the laboratory and a truer measure of change 
determined. Also, since the P. K. Yonge population is being deliberately changed 
to make it more representative of the state as a v^ole, it would be desirable to 
select reading tests v^ich can be used over a wide range of grades, to administer 
these tests to pupils over their range, and to develop local norms to supplement 
those given in the test manual. 

These are directions being taken by the reading research at P. K. Yonge in 
the middle school ard high school during the next three years. 

How Can Other Schools Incorporate This Program? 

A Place : 

The program requires no special building. Existing classroom or library 
facilities equipped with a mininum of twelve wired carrels can be utilized. 

Equipnent and Materials Cost ; 

Equipment and materials, including the twelve carrels, listed in Appendix II, 
require a capital outlay of $6,609. On a depreciating scale, these costs for 
cne year were less than $1,400. Salaries and consultant fees were an additional 
$6,750. The total cost of operating the program for two hundred and seventy-two 
students during 1971-72 was $8,126. 
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Staff: 

EXaring the initial laboratory period, or for approximately three weeks, 
two adult staff niernbers and several students assistants were present. Daring 
the ranaining weeks, one adult and student assistants formed ds adequate staff. 
The experience of those directing the experiment was that utilization of stu- 
dents as assistants in the laboratory not only aided in implenientation of the 
program but materially benefited those ser\dng in such a capacity. 

It is thought that by initially training a group of six to eight student 
assistants, one adult staff member could conduct the program. In this situa- 
tion, the number of pupils participating in any given group should probably be 
less than thirty. 

Although the project director at P. K. Yonge spent approximately fifty 
hours in training, with the materials and procedures listed here, it is believed 
that a person could be prepared to offer such a program in less time. For a 
person with an understanding of counseling as well as the teaching of reading, 
a three to four day workshop could provide the necessary background and skills. 
A model for such a workshop is described in Apperdix IV. 

P. K. Yonge Iaborat.ory School is in a position to provide this workshop, 
at cost, either in a schiool district if the number of interested personnel war- 
rents this approach or on the University of Florida campus if persons from dif- 
ferent districts would like to con^ together. 
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APPENDIX I 

Exgierimental Etesign 
Stxidents ;vere originally assigned to Core classes by means of a table of 
randan numbers. Havever, a f&.-} pupils were reassigned for administrative rea- 
sons. Belcw are the research designs. R stands for randan assignment, 0 for 
pre- testing, 0^ and for post-testing, and X for the laboratory treatment. 

Sixth Grade Design ; 

R 0^ X O2 Required 

R 0^ O2 X 0^ Required 



Required 
Voluntary 



Required 
Required 
Required 



Voluntary 
Voluntary 
Required 



Eighth Grade Design ; 
R 0^ X O2 

R 0^ X O2 

Ninth Grade Design ; 
R 0^ X O2 

R 0^X0^ 

R 0^X0^ 

Eleventh Grade Design ; 
R 0^ X 0^ 

R 0^ X O2 

R 0^ X O2 
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APPENDIX II 



Materials and Costs 



YEARS OF COST FOR 
TOTAL COST LCNGEVTIY CWE YEAR 



Equipnent ; 



8 Jr. Controlled REaders (EDL) 


$1,680.00 


10 


$168.00 


6 Reading Accelerators (SRA) 


389.70 


10 


38.97 


5 Flash-X Machines (EDL) 


41.00 


5 


8.20 


12 Carrels (Sch. Equip. Dist.) 


1,400.34 


10 


140.34 


2 Record Players (Truitible Co.) 


135.00 


5 


27.00 


1 Dukane Filmstrip and Record 








Player Ccnbination (Brandon's) 


179.00 


5 


35.80 


1 Dukane Filxnstrip and Cassette 








Ccnbination (Brandon's) 


203.00 


5 


40.60 


2 Cassette Recorders (Thurow 








Electronic) 


70.00 


5 


14.00 


6 Earphones (Ttxnnble Co.) 


38.10 


5 


7.62 


2 Stopwatches (Zipp Co.) 


37.90 


3 


12.64 


1 File Cabinet 


60.00 


10 


6.00 




$4,234.04 




$499.17 



Materials : 



Rate — 

1 Set Rapid Reading Folders 

(Local production) 20.00 
45 Controlled Reader Books (EDL) 90.00 

3C 3E 5GH 5LJ 4KL 4MN 

3D 4F 5HG 5JI 4LK 
11 Controlled Reader. Filmstrips 

(C through MN) (EDL) 962.50 

2 Maxwell Skinrnlng and Scanning 
(McGraw-Hill) 8.91 

5 Brown Efficient Reading (Heath) 19.74 
15 Better Reader Books (SRA) 44.25 



5 
3 



3 
3 
5 



4.00 
30.00 



192.50 

2.97 
6.58 
8.85 



Vocabulary — 

2 Volumes Vocabulary Records 
(Scott, Foreman) 

9 word Clues Books (EDL) 

8 Flash-X Cards (EDL) 

1 Set Vtordcraf t Vocabulary 

(Connunicad) 
1 Set Bergen Evans Vocabulary 

(Connunicad) 

3 Grow in WOrd Power (Reader's 



30.00 
19.80 
28.80 

80.00 



120.00 
Digest) 4.60 
Basic Vocabulary skills (McGraw-Hill) 7.92 



5 
3 
5 



3 
3 
3 



6.00 
6.60 
5.76 

26.67 

40.00 
1.20 
2.64 
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Conprehension — 

1 Sot Listening Skills Program (SRA) 
I Set Listen eind Think Tapes (EDL) 
1 lie Reading raborator^' (SRA) 
1 IVA Reading Laboratorv' (SRA) 
1 Senior Reading for Understanding 

Kit (SRA) 
1 Junior Reading for Understanding 

Kit (SRA) 
4 Sets 88 Passages Books 

(College Skills) 

4 Sets 100 Passages Books 
(College Skills) 

1 Set Skill Building Books 
(Barnell-Loft) 

5 Reading for the Main Idea Books 
(McGraw-Hill) 

5 Critical Reading Inprovement 

Books (McGraw-Hill) 
10 /idvanced Reading Skill Builders 

(Reader's Digest) 
10 New Reading Skill Builders 

(Reader's Digest) 
12 Scope Skill Builders (Scholastic) 



TOTAL COST 

90.00 
60.00 
63.96 
68.96 

41.94 

41.94 

6.60 

8.16 

19.32 

12.51 

14.75 

20.10 

20.10 
12.80 

$1,922.66 



YEARS CF 
LCNGEVITY 



5 
4 
4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 
3 



COST FOR 
CtE YEAR 



$ 18.00 

12. on 

17.24 
17.24 

13.98 

13.98 

2.20 

2.72 

6.44 

4.17 

4.92 

6.70 

6.70 
4.27 

$464.33 



Mi scellaneous : 

Diagnostic Reading Test (Triggs) 
Secretarial Time and Materials 
Repair to Equipment 



$ 80.00 
300.00 
72.40 

$452.40 



2 
1 
1 



$ 40.00 
300.00 
72.4 0 

$412.40 



Total Cost for Equipment, Materials, 
and Miscellaneous: 



$6,609.10 



$1,375.90 



Staff Cost : 

Salaries 
Consultant Fee 



TOTAL COST FOR OSE YEAl^: 



$6,000.00 
750.00 

$6,750.00 



1 
1 



$6,000.00 
750.00 

$6,750.00 
$8,125.90 
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APPE^DIX III 

Dia giiOstic Reading Test 

The Diagnostic Reading Test by Triggs used in pre and post eval'.ua- 
tion of ccniprehension, rate, and vocabulary. This test has l:>een extensively 
and some^stiat critically rc\d£n%'Gd in the fourth and sLxth editions of the 
Mental Measurements Yearbook (Euros, 1953, 1965) • 

The follavdng iiiStniment data are given in the 1967 revision of the 
Diagnostic Reading Test Manual (p. 42) • The reliability of each score is 
reported there as folla^vs: 



UPPER lI\rEL 

Rates of Reading .80 

Vocabulary .89 

Canprehension .83 

Total .91 



LOa/ER IDJE L 

Booklet I - VIord Attack .85 

Canprehension . 8 6 

Total .91 

Booklet II - Vocabulary .90 

Rates of Reading .80 



GHD Scale 

The GHD Scale, an attitude toward reading scale, developed at P. K. Yonge, 
was given for one class each of sixth, eighth, and ninth graders before ard 
after treatmenv. 

Student Evaluation Form 
The Student Evaluation Form, a self report instilment also develop-Kl at 
P. K. Yonge for use in this specific project, was given to all students at 
the end of the program. 
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APPEMDIX IV 



^ferkshop Model 

Personal involvement is tlie keynote in the training of counselor- teachers 
for an assignment in a reading laboratori^. During the workshcp, participants 
go through the e>T)erience of being students in a developmental reading labora- 
tory at tlieir om level of ccrupetency. EXiring the first session, a standardized 
reading test is administered and graded. Later, there is an interpretation of 
scores basod on college norms. Counseling and goal-settPJig is experienced by 
each participant while ho is developing his own individualized reading program. 
The philoscphy, metliodclogi^ and materials are studied within this fraiDe^vork 
during the ro^ainder of the sessions. 

As the role of tlie teacher is not the saine in the laboratory setting, dif- 
ferences between a teacher-learner environment and a learner-counselor situation 
are clarified. This includes an analysis of the dynamics of learning and dis- 
cussions of tJiG .niajor learning theories. A philosophical approach to counseling 
involves participants in understanding sane of the principles of motivation and 
soDe specific techniqiaes related to task-oriented counseling. Case study evalua- 
tions ana role-playiiig imple^nent assiirdlation of attitudes and processes that are 
important jji the success of the program. 

There is a brief revie.^7 of simple statistical concepts that are related to 
the interpretation of test scores;. This includes an londerstanding of evaluation 
instruments, percentile raixks, norms, and progress expectancies. This body of 
information is most effectively used to stiirulate motivation and to pronote 
general feelings of confidence in students. 

ISn exploration of materials is likely to be more meaningful to the partici- 
pants if it applies to their own needs. Later, this knowledge can be used in 
helping students at \vhatever level 'tbey are functioning. As most of tlie reading 
materials are sequentially developed for depth of ideas and difficulty of specific " 
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skills, each participant will be inproving his reading skills. He explores 
the degree of success that is necessary to enhance feelings of adequacy. He 
can experience unsuccessful atteirpts also and learn ways of utilizing "failures" 
to stiinulate further growth. 

The mechanics of running a developmental reading laboratory are important 
aspects of the program. During the workshop, techniques of administering tests, 
record-keeping, program-planning, and the setting up of individual folders is 
discussed. The writing of brief notes to students after reviewing daily prog- 
ress seons to be particularly meaningful to them. Examples of representative 
folders which include chronological rorarks are available. The use of confi- 
dential counseling notes and the final reporting of results to the classrocm 
teachers is clearly defined, also. 

A final session includes a discussion of the relative place of the reading 
laboratory expariePiCe within the total school curriculum. An individualized 
reading program should be visualized as a direct aid to the classroom teacher. 
Reading skills that are being developed need to be integrated into the class- 
roan experience and contribute to the recreational aspects of reading. A read- 
ing laboratory can only be effective if it is a cooperative effort of the entire 
faculty. 
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